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MINUTE MEN OF THIS 
EPOCH-MAKING DAY: 


T is most fitting that this Centenary of Method- 

ism should be held in the capitol of this great 

State of the central West, which in days of 

stress gave to this republic two Presidents be- 

longing to the Methodist Church, both of whom illus- 

trated by their lives and their expressions the spirit of 
the great faith to which we belong. 

After the great Civil War, when there were men, 
North and South, who retained something of bitterness 
in their hearts, the first voice in America that carried 
from the Gulf to the Lakes was the immortal expression 
of General Grant: ‘‘Let us have peace.”” (Applause.) 
And when our other great martyred President, with the 
love in his heart which always dominated him for every 
part of this republic, advocated that brave men who had 
died fighting courageously should be alike honored all 
over the republic, he preached the gospel of love which 
did more to unite this country than anything except the 
experiences of this great war. And so we gather in a 
commonwealth in which the early settlers heard the 
Methodist hymns which were one of the great founda- 
tion stones upon which this State is erected. Their 
faith and their zeal have made largely the robust char- 
acter of a commonwealth whose pure Americanism is 
one hundred per cent. 


AN EARNEST CHURCH 
tag tephe may be:said about our church, one 


thing is true of it, and must always be true if it 
fulfills its holy mission, and that is that Method- 
ism is Christianity in earnest. (Applause). You have 
welcomed to this historic and inspiring gathering men of 
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other creeds, but you have no welcome, and there is no 
welcome among Methodists anywhere, for any man 
who lacks faith and zeal and enthusiasm. (Applause.) 

The Methodist Church was born in a college, and 
hastened to a factory. (Applause). That education 
and culture and knowledge in a church that does not 
attempt to lift up the life of the humblest toiler is not 
the education that Christ approves. (Applause.) 

We belong to a church that has a robust faith. We 
know in whom we have believed, and we are persuaded 
that He has the power to keep what we have entrusted 
to Him. 


THE METHODIST LAYMAN 
es ares is no ethics, no morality, no uplift for the 


world that does not find its life and power in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Applause.) 

We belong to a church which in America, in point of 
numbers, leads all the Protestant churches; and that 
is a matter of profound gratification, provided the 
church is at work. We believe in a church in which 
every man and every woman must be as consecrated 
and active as the minister in the pulpit. (Applause). 
We have seen in this Centenary movement that the 
spirit of the laymen at work—at work for a defined ob- 
ject—has borne large fruit, and we recall that in the 
early days of our church the ministers had no pulpit and 
preached on the streets and in the lanes. Not only did 
the ministers preach, but the laymen of the church held 
their classes, and felt called to preach, in lay fashion, the 
eternal gospel, and the success and glory of Methodism 
is that in its early days it recognized dependence upon 
men in the pew as well as upon men in the pulpit. 

Unfortunately for us, in other days the laymen of the 
church did not fully understand what the word “‘lay- 
man” meant. They thought a layman was a man who 
ought to “lay down” (applause and laughter) and let 
the preacher pull the wagon of salvation. Many of us 


illustrated that in our lives, and the ministers have 
toiled and struggled while we threw a few nickels in the 
basket and said: ‘‘Parson, go to it!’’ (Laughter.) 


If this Centenary movement had not raised a dollar. 
if it had not brought the inspiration and outlook and 
hope to the church, the fact that it has waked up laymen _ 
who were asleep in the amen corner is worth all the 
effort. (Applause.) 


In the early days, it was the laymen who were a 
mighty power, and to-day in this presence of Minute 
Men, who wisely chose a name that is stimulative of 
patriotism and religion—for brethren, we have learned 
that patriotism and religion are one and inseparable, 
now and forever—when I speak of laymen and our work 
in the church, I do not refer alone to men, because, con- 
fidentially, brethren, there are very few of us who ever 
did anything worth while that the laywomen didn't 
inspire. (Applause). When Methodists get ready to 
canonize saints I shall propose that we canonize Susan- 
nah Wesley first of all (applause), because she was the 
inspiration of the sermons and the songs of her two sons. 
Only three days ago the whole nation—more than the 
whole nation, the progressive men and women of all the 
world—bowed their heads when the news flashed over 
the wires that Dr. Anna Shaw was dead—a great 
woman, who, like a warrior, died as she saw victory 
coming to her life purpose. (Applause). She was bred 
and educated and given the impulse of her life in the 
Methodist Church, and before she entered upon the 
great reform to which she gave her life, she was a 
minister in the Methodist Church (Applause.) 


THE BROADEST VISION 


F I were asked to say what were the greatest and 
most lasting achievements of Methodism, | 
would not say our organized church, powerful as 

it is, mighty and militant—I would say rather that 


Methodism had not only given the world a great and 
powerful revival agency, but it had touched every 
church in Christendom with its blessing. (Applause). 

If all the men and women whose lives were touche 
and whose souls were awakened by the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield, and those who came after, were 
in our church the number would be ten-fold those we 
now have in our membership. (Applause). And I, for 
one, rejoice that this great church to which we belong 
has not only carried the “‘light that never was on land or 
sea’ to those within its communion, but has carried it 
also to men in other communions and with it touched 
men who had no creed. 

One of the most illuminating books I ever read was 
Edward Egglestone’s ‘‘The Circuit Rider.”” If any 
young Methodist has never read it, I advise him to buy 
it. It is the best picture of pioneer Methodism in this 
community, Illinois, and the central West ever written. 
You recall—those of you who read it—what the Irish 
schoolmaster said about the Methodists; he said, 
“These Methodists are narry people—but I have ob- 
served that a narry stream runs mighty strong.” 

Narrowness in the sense of taking to ourselves vir- 
tues that are common to all the churches, we never had. 
Narrowness in the sense of unliberality and lack of 
brotherhood with all good men has never touched our 
church, and it never can. But we remember that 
‘straight and narrow is the road that leads to ever- 
lasting life.’” (Applause). One of the dangers of our 
age is a latitudinarianism and a so-called breadth that 
lacks the strength and power of faith and effort and suc- 
cess. What we need—what the world needs—is that 
clear-cut and plain preaching of a gospel that makes men 
who profess faith in Christ love all the world and walk 
forward in the paths laid down in the Scriptures. 
(Applause). This great church of ours—and you will 
observe that I say church and not churches (applause)— 
should go forward ever in the light of that faith. 


WHY NOT HAVE UNION? 


FEW weeks ago I had the pleasure of being in 

Paris and talking to some of the great men who 

were writing the covenant of peace—the greatest 
document since Christ’s sermon on the mount. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Lloyd George said that one of the things 
that troubled him most was that he had to devote his 
days and nights to studying the conditions and needs of 
countries that he didn’t know existed. 

We have destroyed sectionalism in America. The 
great organizations, political and social, do not know 
any Mason and Dixon’s Line. Thank God, it has gone. 
(Applause). And yet there are lineations in this great 
Christian church of ours—it is an organization divided 
on sectional lines. I do not want to belong to any 
Methodist Church, North of God, or South of God, or 
East of God, or West of God. (Applause). There is 
no geography in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

For nearly four years—at least for more than three 
years—the allied armies in Europe fought with courage 
but without success. The British Army was command- 
ed by a great British General—a hard-headed and hard- 
fisted Scotchman—that great man, Marshal Haig. 
(Applause). The French Army with splendid dash and 
spirit fought against odds and said: ‘They shall not 
pass!’ under the direction of the great French General, 
that masterful and quiet man, General Foch. (Ap- 
plause). The American Army, growing larger all the 
time, fought under our splendid and brave General, 
General Pershing. (Applause). There was lost motion; 
there was division of council; there was lack of unity. 

Not many days after America entered this war the 
great man who is our President (prolonged applause) 
and that great man in Britain, the little Welsh lawyer, 
Lloyd George (applause), proposed and insisted and 
urged that there could be no proper handling of the 
allied forces until they had unified command. (Ap- 


plause). When the command came the allied forces, 
with that masterful Frenchman in command, marched 
on to victory. (Applause). 


What is the lesson to us? We have a Methodist 
Church North, and a Methodist Church South, and a 
Protestant Methodist Church, and a Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church, and | don’t know how many more—all of 
them believing the same doctrine, preaching the same 
gospel, advocating the same things, and one is marching 
under General Haig, and one under General Pershing, 
and one under General Foch, and they lack unified, 
strong leadership. Out of this Centenary we shall not 
come with pride and glory, we shall not live up to our 
opportunity, if we content ourselves with raising one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty million 
dollars. 

Why, you can waste that much money in division. 
What we want, what we must have, what must be the 
goal is that Methodism in America shall be united and 
inseparable. (Applause.) 


METHODISM HATES THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


T has been the claim, it has been the record, of the 
ethodist churches—I use the word “‘churches”’ 

in the past tense, I refuse to use it in the present 

tense, | know nobody can use it in the future tense— 
that ours is a prohibition church. (Applause). The 
millions of men in our country and over the seas who 
have battled against the evil of intemperance have 
always known that among the Methodists there was a 
militant fight that could never end until the saloon evil 
was put out of business. (Applause): And now this 
Centenary movement is held at a time when forty-five 
out of forty-eight states have ratified the amendment to 
the constitution that gives us prohibition. (Applause.) 


Those who believe in it have given the Methodist 
church credit for advancing along the lines and going 


over the top, and those who have opposed it have de- 
clared that the agency which they feared most was the 
militant Methodists of America. And now, with its in- 
clusion in the constitution, which makes it as much a 
permanent part of the national government as any clause 
in the constitution, we are resolved that that amendment 
and the laws behind it shall be enforced to the limit. 
(Applause). I was born in the South during the Civil 
War, but neither I nor any of my ancestors ever believed 
in the doctrine of nullification. (Applause). 

That evil has been banned, but Minute Men of the 
Methodist Church, Christian men of all churches, men 
and women of America, we must hear the call and mo- 
bilize to fight another evil—an evi! that has been helped 
and strengthened by the drink evil. We must here and 
now mobilize the Christian and the moral forces of 
America for a war to the knife against immorality in 
America. (Applause). 


DEATH TO SOCIAL [IMMORALITY 


NTIL this war began men in our church were ig- 
norant of, and many of them indifferent to, the 
fact that five per cent of all the men in America 

were infected with a moral disease, and when the sum- 
mons came to war it was a shock, a humiliation, to all of 
us that of the men of military age, two and a half 
million were in the throes of a disease which destroyed 
their morals and made them unfit to fight. 

It was a revelation to me. It was a saddening 
thought that in a Christian land—so-called—we had 
gone to sleep while red light districts destroyed the 
manhood of America. (Applause). The trumpet call 
to men of faith and men of courage is to swear on the 
holy altar that we will not cease our warfare against the 
social evil until no red light district can live in any town 
or hamlet in America. (Applause.) 

The army and navy have been fighting this blot, and 
this menace, and this weakening of our manhood. Five 


years ago in the army one hundred and eighty-five men 
out of every thousand were infected by this self-im- 
posed disease. The Secretary of War has fought it 
earnestly and sincerely until it has been reduced to less 
than eighty-three in a thousand. (Applause). In the 
navy we have made quite as large a reduction, and yet 
in the very menace of the submarines, when every man 
was needed, enough days were lost by men in the navy 
who had been disqualified by their sin to man a great 
dreadnaught. Upon the urgent recommendation of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, army 
officers and navy officers and social workers have or- 
ganized a social hygiene board and given the money to 
fight this evil, and I call upon you because I have the 
honor to be the chairman of that board—I call upon you 
and all good citizens, to unite in your communities in a 
doctrine of education. 
Gentlemen,we have been silent too long. (Applause). 
en in the pulpit have sometimes hesitated to 


bring this question before their people. The President 

as hesitated to discuss it, and the cancer has grown. 
What we have been doing has been putting a little salve 
on it instead of the surgeon’s knife. What we need are 
surgeons in America to cut out this cancer that is 
destroying our youth. (Applause.) 


“THE WORLD IS MY PARISH” 


One thing more—when he had no pulpit, when he 
had no church, when he had only a handful of followers, 
when mobs tried to break up his meetings, John Wesley 
proclaimed a slogan—‘The world is my parish.” (Ap- 
plause). The church that is satisfied to have a good 
Sunday School, and take care of its own preacher, and 
stop there has never seen the light; it has never heard 
the voice: ‘‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 
(Applause.) 

This Centenary Movement is to bless our own 
people. Bless them how? Not to help them to help 


themselves, but to bless them with a vision of the 
world’s needs and of our duties to the world. (Ap- 
plause). To the practical man, John Wesley showed 
no wisdom and no judgment when he left his handful of 
people in Great Britain and crossed the seas to preach 
the gospel to the Indians. (Applause). It wasn’t 
practical. It was not according to the old rule. But 
the soul of an Indian in Georgia was as valuable to John 
Wesley as the soul of the king of Great Britain. (Ap- 
plause). ‘“The world is my parish’ must carry the 
gospel to the ends of the world. | was proud today to 
see on this ground that we had in India and China and 
the isles of the sea missionary effort put to the fore front. 
It must be carried forward until, working with other 
Christian churches, we shall in our generation—not 
fifty years hence—see that the gospel is preached to 
every soul in all the world. (Applause). ‘““The world 
is my parish’’—that is a Methodist doctrine, as enunci- 
ated by Wesley. It is the creed of all Christian churches 
in their large movements, because we are united so 
closely with other Christian churches that we march 
side by side, and step by step with them. 

But the principle—‘‘The world is my parish’ —has 
leaped across the seas and mountains. It no longer has 
application only to religion—religion the forerunner; 
religion to blaze the road: religion to open the way 
but we have lived to see the day when statesmen of 
twenty-three nations have declared the doctrine—“A 
man liveth not unto himself, and no nation liveth unto 
itself..’ We have come to an hour when our right and 
our duty to mankind demands that as we made sacrifice 
to win this war we shall make sacrifice to make peace 
permanent to all the world. (Applause). 

I read in the papers, as Mr. Dooley would say, that 
a certain distinguished United States Senator has said 
that if Jesus Christ should come into the earth and 
ask him to vote for the League of Nations he would 
not do it. 


My reply to him is that nearly two thousand years 
ago Jesus Christ came into the world for the sole purpose 
of insuring peace on earth and good will toward men. 
(Applause). His coming to save men must save 
nations, and now that the hour has come, the hour has 
struck, when twenty-three nations—all the allied forces 
in the world—are resolved to enter into a covenant, a 
solemn covenant, written by the wisest men of our 
generation, representing a billion eight hundred million 
people, to make war a sin and acrime and at last let this 
generation witness the fulfillment of the prophecy sung 
in Bethlehem, I am one of those who believe that the 
American people are going to end war and not permit 
the lads who gave their lives for world peace to die in 
vain. (Applause.) 
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